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it has vindicated passive resistance as a lawful, clean weapon, and
has given in passive resistance a new strength to the community;
and I consider it an infinitely superior force to that of the vote,
which history shows has often been turned against the voters them-
selves.

The Settlement finally disposes of all the points that were the
subject-matter of passive resistance, and in doing so it breathes
the spirit of justice and fair play. If the same spirit guides the
administration of the existing laws, my countrymen will have com-
parative peace, and South Africa will hear little of the Indian prob-
lem in an acute form.

Some of my countrymen have protested against it* The number
of these protestants is numerically veiy mull, and in influence not
of great importance. They do not object to what has been granted,
but they object that it is not enough. It is impossible, therefore,
to withhold sympathy from them. I have had an opportunity of
speaking to them, and I have endeavoured to show to them that,
if we had asked for anything more, it would have been a breach
of submission made on behalf of the British Indians in a letter addres-
sed to the Government by Mr. Cachalia during the latter part of
last year and we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of
making new demands.

But I have also assured them that the present settlement does
not preclude them from agitation (as has been made dear in my
letter to the Secretary of the Interior of the 16th ultimo) for the
removal of other disabilities which the community will still suffer
from under the Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Law 3 of 1885
of the Transvaal and the Trade Licences Laws of Natal and the
Gape. The promise made by General Smuts to administer the
existing law justly and with due regard to vested rights gives the
community breathing time, but these laws are in themselves defec-
tive, and can be, as they have been, turned into engines of oppres-
sion and instruments by indirect means to drive the resident
Indian population from South Africa. The concession to popular
prejudice in that we have reconciled ourselves to almost the total
prohibition by administrative methods of a fresh influx of Indian
immigrants, and to the deprivation of all political power, is, in my
opinion, the utmost that could be reasonably expected from us.
TTbese two things being assured, I venture to submit that we are
entitled to full rights of trade, inter-Provincial migration, and own-
ership of landed property being restored in the not distant faturt,
I leave South Africa in the hope that the healthy tone that perva-
des the European community in South Africa today will continue,